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LEAGUE 


T Geneva, during December, Japan’s success 

in defending Manchoukuo before the bar of 
the League of Nations has been balanced by an 
unexpected reverse at the hands of China and 
Soviet Russia. On the League front, Japan has 
succeeded in postponing action by the powers on 
the Lytton Report; in the Far East, however, 
Japan is faced with the unwelcome fact of a 
Soviet-Chinese agreement for the resumption of 
diplomatic relations. 

The manner in which the League has trans- 
ferred consideration of the Lytton Report from 
the Council to the Assembly, and from the As- 
sembly to the Committee of Nineteen, where a 
sub-committee of five is attempting to draft a 
resolution that the Committee can report back to 
the Assembly, has unavoidably given rise to the 
charge that it is engaged in “passing the buck.” 
Actually, the League has been attempting to find 
some means whereby China and Japan can be 
brought together to negotiate a settlement of the 
dispute under neutral auspices, as recommended 
by the Lyiion Report. In ine effort vo und such a 
“conciliation” formula, the League is confronted 
by a dilemma. The lesser powers—and China—are 
on the alert to see that the League does not stray 
too far from the Lytton Report, which practically 
asserts that through the use of force Japan has 
set up a puppet Manchurian government in viola- 
tion of its international engagements. Japan, on 
the other hand, will accept “conciliation” only on 
a basis that does not challenge the continued ex- 
istence of Manchoukuo. The application of sanc- 
tions, which would remove this dilemma, is ren- 
dered impossible by the attitude of the major 
League powers, which seem unwilling to resort to 
the extreme measures provided by the Covenant. 

On two occasions, first in the Assembly and then 
in the Committee of Nineteen, the League appeared 
to be on the verge of reaching a definite decision 
regarding the procedure of conciliation. In each 


“SUSPENDS JUDGMENT” 


ON MANCHOUKUO 


case, however, failure resulted from the intransi- 
geance of Japan. On December 7 Czechoslovakia, 
the Irish Free State, Spain and Sweden submitted 
a resolution to the Assembly calling upon it to seek 
the cooperation of the Soviet Union and the United 
States in settling the dispute on a basis involv- 
ing the non-recognition of Manchoukuo as a pup- 
pet régime set up by force of Japanese arms in 
violation of existing international obligations. 
The representatives of the major powers, how- 
ever, submitted guarded statements avoiding any 
of the concrete issues stressed in this resolution. 
In a two-hour address Yosuke Matsuoka, the Jap- 
anese representative, declared that Japan was 
ready to undergo the severest sanctions of the 
Covenant, and that world opinion would later dis- 
cover, as in the case of Jesus of Nazareth, that it 
had made a mistake in crucifying Japan. Under 
this bombardment, the Assembly merely referred 
the various documents, speeches and resolutions 
to the Committee of Nineteen, directing that body 
to return proposals for a negotiation procedure at 
the cariiesi possible moment. Virtually the samé 
process has been repeated in the Committee of 
Nineteen, where a sub-committee of five has been 
wrestling with the problem of devising a concilia- 
tion formula stiff enough to bring the United 
States to the conference table and yet weak 
enough to induce Japan to enter the negotia- 
tions. Strenuous objections by Japan to a draft 
resolution completed on December 15, calling for 
Soviet-American participation in negotiations to 
be guided by the “principles and recommenda- 
tions” of the Lytton Report, eventually led to a 
deadlock. On December 20 it was reported that 
the Committee of Nineteen would adjourn until 
mid-January, leaving interim negotiations to be 
carried on through diplomatic channels. 

On December 12, while the League was engaged 
in these fruitless manoeuvres, M. Litvinov, Soviet 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, and Dr. W. W. 


Yen of China announced that they had exchanged 
identical notes restoring diplomatic relations be- 
tween their governments. M. Litvinov accom- 
panied this announcement by a press statement 
which was clearly directed toward obtaining recog- 
nition by the United States. It stressed that So- 
viet policy dictates “the establishment and main- 
tenance of normal relations with all States,” and 
declared that the origin of the present crisis in 
the Far East lay chiefly in “the fact that not all 
States situated on the shores of the Pacific Ocean 
have been maintaining diplomatic relations with 
one another.” In another paragraph, M. Litvinov 
added that “only when all States maintain rela- 
tions with one another” shall we be able to “speak 
seriously” of the “creation of universally recog- 
nized and authoritative international organiza- 
tions.” At Tokio the Sino-Russian agreement ap- 
parently came as a surprise, and was roundly de- 
nounced. Extreme satisfaction with the agree- 
ment is manifested at Nanking, which has slated 
Dr. W. W. Yen for Chinese Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. T. A. BISSON 


The Persian Oil Imbroglio 


On November 27 the Persian government 
suddenly notified the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany that the oil concession, granted the company 
in 1901 for 60 years, had been cancelled. This 
announcement came as the climax of fruitless 
negotiations undertaken as a result of Persia’s 
demand for a larger royalty and an increased 
share in the management of the Company. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1931 the royalties paid by the 
Company to Persia declined from $6,000,000 to 
$1,000,000 due to the slump in oil prices. This 
decline has made it difficult for Persia to balance 
its budget, since it usually depends on oil royalties 
for about 70 per cent of its revenue. Persia insists 
that the cancellation is due entirely to the fact 
that the Company has failed to pay millions in 
arrears which have accumulated since 1905, when 
oil was first produced, and adds that it is not 
obliged to recognize a contract made before the 
establishment of its constitutional régime. Persia, 
moreover, has stated that any move on the part 
of Great Britain to protect the oil fields by force 
would be interpreted as an act of provocation. 
The Persian Foreign Minister announced, how- 
ever, that he was ready to negotiate a new agree- 
ment, and that for the present operations might 
continue in the oil fields. The cancellation has 
been hailed with delight by the Persian press as a 
step in the campaign against foreign monopolies. 

The Anglo-Persian concession, which covers 
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500,000 square miles, gives the Company the ex. . 


clusive right to produce and sell petroleum and 
oil products in all but five provinces of the Persian 
empire. In return, the concessionaire undertakes | 
to pay the Persian government 16 per cent of 
the net profits, which to date total £11,000,000. 
The British government owns more than half of 
the common stock of the Anglo-Persian Company, | 
and has received a total of nearly £10,000,000 
in dividends, or only about £1,000,000 less than 
Persia. The British admiralty, moreover, de- 
pends on this monopoly for a large part of its 
oil. The maintenance of this supply is thus not 
only of economic but of strategic importance, 


Declaring that the contract makes no provision 
for cancellation, the British government has en- 
tered a vigorous protest. On December 8 the 
British Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Cap-' 
tain Anthony Eden, declared in Parliament that 
Great Britain would not hesitate to take all legiti- | 
mate measures to protect its interests, and that 
unless the cancellation was rescinded by December 
15 the question would be referred to the World 
Court “as a matter of urgency.” Persia replied 
that the Optional Clause was not applicable and 
that the World Court was not competent to ex- 
amine a dispute between a government and a pri- 
vate corporation. It further stated that it still 
saw no reason to withdraw the cancellation but, 
owing to the “threats and pressure’”’ of the British 
government, would bring the dispute to the atten-| 
tion of the Council of the League of Nations. To’ 
anticipate this action of the Persian government, | 
Great Britain telegraphed the League on Decem-| 
ber 14, requesting early consideration of the mat-’ 
ter by the Council under Article XV of the Cove-) 
nant. The Council has tentatively set January 23) 
as the date for opening the arguments. 


The ready willingness of both Great Britain and 
Persia to refer their dispute to the League is in 
striking contrast to the attitude recently taken 
by the American government with regard to the 
proposed cancellation of the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company’s contract by 
Spain. On December 5 the State Department 
warned the Spanish government that if the Cortes” 
passed a pending bill terminating the telephone 
monopoly held by this firm, it might recall the! 
American Ambassador. Although this threat was) 
apparently sufficient to induce the Cortes to sus. 
pend action, amazement has been expressed that! 
the United States should take such an extreme, 
position. , 

MABEL SATTERLEE INGALLS 
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